RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

Like all reformers, Rabelais had ideas on education. Those he made
Ponocrates implant in Gargantua were above all scientific. He was
horrified by pedants and 'hangmen of youth9, by those 'colleges of filth'
which he thought should be consigned to the flames. Pierre de la Ramee
(Ramus) agreed with Rabelais on the idleness of an instruction which
teaches only how to argue according to the rules of Aristotle's logic, in
which the sole purpose of the student is to prove that he is right even
when he knows he is wrong, to hang on to the ball when it is in his hands
and to grab it if it is in the hands of another. Rabelais, in Gargantua's
schooling, portrays a solemn doctor of theology making his pupil more
and more stupid by having him recite backwards for thirteen years, six
months and two weeks, the worst of the medieval manuals. It was partly
to reform such curricula that Francis I furthered the creation of a body
of royal lecturers who would teach, besides Greek and Latin, Hebrew
and Arabic. The humanists were not by any means revolutionaries in
philosophy or theology; they were learned men who urged sound
methods in the teaching of grammar and literature. But sound methods
sometimes lead minds further than one would have thought, and certain of
the humanists would be drawn, through their studies, closer to die
reformed Churches. Hence, to complete die picture, we must examine the
part played by the Reformation in France.
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